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——2 + 
From the London Literary Gazette. 


qor years since, a German 
Priice making a tour of Kuroue, 
stupped at Venice fora short period. 
It was the close of summer, the 
Adriatic was calm, the nights were 
lovely, the Venetian women in the 
full enjoyment of those delicious 
spirits, that, in their climate, rise and 
fall with the coming and the depar- 
ture of this finest season of the year. 
Every day was given, by the illus- 
trious stranger, to researches among 
the records and entiquities of this 
singular city; and every night to 
parties on the Brenta or the sea. 
As the morning was nigh, it was the 
custom to return from “the water to 
sup at some of the palaces of the 
nobility. In the commencement of 
his intercourse all national distinc- 
tions were carefully suppressed. But 
as his intimacy increased, he was 
forced to see the lurking vanity of 
the Italians break out. One of its 
most frequent exhibitions was in the 
littie dramas, that wound up those 
stately festivities, The wit was 
constantly sharpened by some con- 
trast of the Italian and the German, 
sume slight aspersion on ‘Teutonic 
rudeness, some reiwnark on the histo- 
ry of people untouched by the ele- 
gance of southern manners. 

The sarcasm was conveyed with 
Italian grace, and the offence soften- 
ed by its ecmaaine it was obvious 
that the only retaliation must be 
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humorous, At length the Prince, 
on the point of taki g leave. invited 
his entertainers to a farewell supper. 
He drew the conversation to the in- 
finite superiority of the Italian, and 
above all the Venetian, ac knowledged 
the darkness in whicli Germany had 
been destined to remain so long, 
and looked forward with infinite 
sorrow to the comparative opinion 
of posterity upon acountry to which 
so little of its gratitude must be 
due. © But, my Lords,” said he 
rising, * we are an emulous people, 
and an example like yours cannot 
be lost even upon a German. I 
have been charmed with your dra- 


mas, and have contrived a little 
artangement to give one of our 


country, if you will condescend to 
fuilow me to the great hall.” ‘The 
company rose and _ followed a 
through the splendid suite of 

Venetian villa, to the hall itis 
was fitted up as a German barn. 
The aspect of the theatre produced, 
first surprise, and next an universal 
smile. It had no resemblance to 
the gilded and sculptured saloons 
of their own little theatres —How- 
ever it was only so much the more 
Teutonic. The curtain drew up. 
The surprise rose into loud laugh- 
ter, even among the Venetians, who 
have been seldom betrayed into 
any thing beyend asmile for venera- 
tions together. ‘Lhe stage was a 
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temporary erection, rude and un- 
even. ‘The scenes represented a 
wretched and irregular street, 
scarcely lighted by a few twinkling 
lamps, and lo king the fit haunt of 
robbery and ass: issination. Onanar- 
rower v'ew, some of the noble spec- 
tators began to think it had a kind 
of reseinblance to an [talian street, 
and some actually discovered in it 
one of the leading streets of their 
own famous city. But the play 
was on a German story, they were 
under a German roof. ‘the street 
was, notwithstanding its ill omened 
sinilitude, of course German. ‘The 
street was solitary. At length a 
traveller, a German, with pistols in 
a belt round his waist, and appa- 
rently exhausted by his journey, 
came heavily pacing along. He 
knocked at several of the doors, but 
could obtain no admission. He 
then wrapped himself up in his 
cloak, sat down upon a fragment 
of a monument and soliloquized. 

“* Well, here am I come, and this 
is ny reception. All palaces, no 
home, all nobles, and not a man to 
tell me where I can lie down in com- 
fort or in safety. Well, it cannot 
be helped. A German does not 
much care, campaigning has harden- 
ed effeminacy among us. Hunger 
and thirst, heat and cold. dangers of 
war and the roads.are not very formi- 
dable after what we have had to work 
through from father to son. Lone- 
liness, however, is not well, unless 
aman can labour or read. Read! 
that’s true, come out Zimmerman.” 
He drew a volume froin his pocket, 

moved nearer to a decaying lamp, 
and soon seemed absorbed. He 
had till now been the only object. 
Another soon shared the eyes of 
the spectators. A long, light figure 
came, with a kind ‘of visionary 
movement from behind the monu- 
ment, surveyed the traveller with 

keen curiosity, listened with ap- 

parent astonishment to his words, 

and in another moment had fixed it- 
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self over his shoulder on the volume. 
The eyes of this singular being, 
wandered rapidly over the page, 
and when it was turned, they were 
lifted up to heaven with the stron- 
gest expression of wonder. The 
German was weary, his head soon 
drooped over his study, and he 
closed the book. ** What,” said he, 
rising and stretchmg his limbs, * is 
there no one stirring tn this com- 
fortless place P Is it not near 
day F’ He took out his repeater, 
and touched the pendant, it struck 
four. His mysterious attendant 
had watched him narrowly, the re- 
peater was traversed over with an 
eager goze; but when it struck, 
delight was mingled with the won- 
der that had till then filled its pale 
intelligent countenance. * Four 
o’clock,” said the German * in my 
country, half the world would be 
thinking of going to their day’s work 
by this time. In another hour it 
will be sun-rise. Well then, [ll do 
you service, you nation of sleepers, 
and make you open your eyes.’ 

He drew out one of his pistols and 
fired it. ‘he attendant form, still 
hovering behind him, had looked 
curiously upon the pistol, but on its 
going off, started back in terrour, 
and witha loud cry that made the 
traveller turn, ** Who are your” 
was his greeting to this strange in- 
truder. ‘1 will not hurt you,” 
was the answer. ‘“ Who cares 
about that,’ was the German’s retort, 
and he pulled out the other pistol. 
« My friend,” said the figure, ** even 
that weapon of thunder and light- 
ning cannot hurt me now. But. if 
you would know who I am, let me 
entreat you to satisfy my curiosity 
a moment. You seem a man of 
extraordinary powers.” ‘ Well 
then,” said the German in a gentler 
tone, “if you come as a friend, l 
shall he glad to give vou informa- 
tion; it is the custum of our coun- 
try to deny nothing to those who 
will love or learn. > The former 
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sighed deeply and murmured, “ and 
yet you are a Tueton; but you 
were just reading a little case of 
strange and yet most interesting 
figures ; but was it a manuscript °” 
“* No, it was a printed book !” 

“Printed, what is printing? I 
never heard but of writing.” 

“Tt is an art by which one man 
can give to the world in one day as 
much as three hundred could give 
by writing, and in a character of su- 
periour clearness, correctness and 
beauty; one by which books are 
made universal, and literature eter- 
nal.” 

*“ Admirable, glorious art!” said 
the inquirer, * who was its illus- 
trious inventor ?”’ 

* A German !” 

* But another question. I saw 
you look at a most curious instru- 
inent traced with figures, it sparkled 
with diamonds, but its greatest won- 
der was its sound. It gave the 
hour with miraculous exactness, 
and the strokes were followed by 
one superiour to the sweetest musick 
of my day.” 

‘That was a repeater !” 

‘ How ! when IL had the luxuries 
of the earth at my command, L had 
nothing to tell the hour better than 
the clepsydra and the sun-dial. But 
this must be incomparable from its 
facility of being carried about, from 
its suitableness to all hours from its 
exactness. It must be an admira- 
ble guide even to higher knowledge. 
All depends upon the exactness of 
time. It may assist navigation, 
astronomy. Whatan invention! 
whose was it? he must be more 
than man.”’ 

‘“* He was a German ?” 

‘© What, still a barbarian! I re- 
member his nation. I once saw an 
auxiliary legion of them marching 
towards Rome. ‘They were a bold 
and brave blue-eyed troop. The 
whole city poured out to see those 
northern warriours, but we looked 
on them only as gallant savages. I 


have one more question, the most 
interesting of all. [saw you raise 
your hand, with a small truncheon 
in it; in a moment something rush- 
ed out, and seemed a portion of the 
fire of the clouds. Were they 
thunder and lightning that I saw? 
Did they come by your command ? 
Was that truncheon a talisman, and 
are youa mighty magician? Was 
that truncheon a sceptre com- 
manding the elements? are you a 
Gop °” 

The strange inquirer had drawn 
back gradually as his feelings rose ; 
curiosity was now solemn wonder, 
and he stood gazing upwards in an 
attitude that mingled awe with de- 
votion. The German felt the sensa- 
tion of a superiour presence growing 
on himself as he looked on the fixed 
countenance of this mysterious be- 
ing. It was in that misty blending 
of light and darkness which the 
moon leaves as it sinks just before 
morn. ‘There was a single hue of 
pale grey in the East that touched 
its visage with a chill light, the moon 
resting broadly on the horizon was 
setting behind, the figure seemed as. 
if it was standing in the orb, its 
arms were lifted towards heaven, 
and the light came through its drape- 
ry with the mild splendour of a 
vision. But the German, habituat- 
ed to the vicissitudes of ** perils by 
flood and field,’’ shook off his briet 
alarm, and proceeded calmly to ex- 
plain the source of his miracle. He 


’ gave a slight detail of the machinery 


of a pistol, and alluded to the histo- 
ry of gunpowder. ‘ [t must bea 
mighty instrument in the hands of 
man for either good or ill,” said 
the form. “ How much it must 
change the nature of war! how 
much it must influence the fates of 
nations! By whom was this won- 
drous secret revealed to the tread- 
ers upon the earth ?” 

*¢ A German.” 

‘The form seemed suddenly to en- 
large, its feebleness of voice was 
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gone, its attitude was irresistably 
noble. Before it had uttered a 
word, it looked, as made to persuade 
and command. Its oster robe had 
been flung away ; it now stood with 
an antique dress of brilliant white, 
gathered in many folds. and edged 
with a deep border of purple; a 

slight wreath of laurel, Seiden 
green, was on its brow. It look- 
ed like the Genius of Eloquence. 

Stranger,” said it. pointing to 
the Appenines, which were then 
begininny to be marked by the twi- 
light ; “ eighteen hundred years 
have passed away since I was the 
glory of all beyond those moun. 
tains. = Kighteen hundred years 
have passetl into the great flood of 
eternity, since I entered Rome in 
triumph, and was honoured as the 
leading mind of the great mtcilectu- 
al empire of the world. But | 
knew nothing of those things. twas 
a child to you, we were all children 
to the discoverers of those vtorious 
potencies. But has [taly not been 
still the mistress of mind? She 
was then the first of the first: has 
she not kept her superiority ? Show 
me her noble inventions. I must 
svon sink from the earth—let me 
learn still to love my country.” 

‘Lhe listener started back : © Who, 
what are your” *“iamaspirit. 1 
was CIcERO. Shew me, by the love 
of a patriot, what Italy now sends 
out to eniighten mankisd.” 

The German louked embarrass- 
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ed; but in a moment after he heard 
the sound of a pipe and tabor. He 
pointed in silence to the narrow 
street from whence the interruption 
came. A ragged figure tottered 
out with a barrel organ at his back, 
a frame of puppets in his hand, a 
hurdy-gurdy round his neck, and a 
string of dancing dogs in his train ; 
Cicero uttercd but one sic: —* [s 
this Italy!” ‘the German bowed 
his head. ‘The showman began 
his cry—* Raree show. fine raree 


show : gainst the wall! Fine Ma- 
dame “Catarina dance upon de 
ground. Who come for de galan- 


tee show !? “The organ struck ups 
the dogs danced. the Italian capercd 
roundthem. 4 1cERO raised his broad 
vaze to heaven: “ ihese the men 
of my countr: —inese the orators, 
the poets, the patriots of mankind ! 
What scorn and curse of provi- 
dence can have fallen upon them P’ 
As he gazed, tears suddenly suitu- 
sed his eyes, the first sun beam 
struck across the spot where he 
stoog, a purple mist rose around 
him, and be was gone! 

* * * * * * 

The Venetians, with one accord, 
started from their seats, and rushed 
out of the hall. the Prince and 
his suite had previously arranged 
every thing tov leaving the city, and 
they were beyond the Venetian ter- 
ritury by sun rise.  Anotser night 
in Venice, and they woud have 
been on their way tothe other world. 
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From the Edinburgh Magazine, for May, 1818, 


Florence, 5th January, i818. 
, ae freedom of intercourse be- 

tween the sexes in Itaiy is uot 
so much the fault of the women as 
of the men. Coustancy Is a disa- 
greeable drug, and, tnerefore the 
married women never think of of- 
fering it to their husbands, who, in 
thei: “turn, are just as little burden- 
ed with the commedity. ‘The un- 


marricd women, on the contrary, 
are very strictly watched, but mar- 
riage makes amends for al: the 
example set by their husbands, and 
the tutal absence of morai restraint 
in married lite, corrupt them imme- 
diately, if they shouid happen to 
have airy virtuous dispositions at ail. 
it is net so much the warmth of 
their constitutions, as the custois of 








bare 
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their country, that corrupt the wo- 
men of Italy. Where the sexual 
passion is uncontrolled by the dread 
of disgrace or punishment, is it sur- 
prising its indulgence should be un- 
limited ? @ertainly not; and, there- 
fore, those whu ascribe the im norali- 
ty of the Italians to a peculiar degree 
of inherent vicious inclinations, 
judge erroneously,—-they mistake 
the offspring of custom for that of 
natural depravity Cransport the 
people of Great Britain into Ita- 
ly : supply their place with [talians ; 
let the laws and customs, and re- 
lizions of the two countries remain 
the same; in a word, let the people 
change places in all respects, and 
we shall find that virtue and vice 
are not the creatures of this or that 
climate.—they are the creatures of 
education and lewal restriction.— 
take away these two means of hu- 
man Luprovement, and look at the 
condition of the people thus left to 
themselves. * * * * * * * 
A few davs ago we had a thunder 
storm here with very brilhant light- 
ning. On the evening of the 29th 
ult. a hard frost came on, and the 
weather has been very cold ever 
since. The tops of the neigbouring 
mountains are covered with saow, 
On the 27th ult. i visited what was 
Originally the Convent of Santa 
Caterina, (in the via Larga, near 
San Marco, and which was convert- 
ed by the French into a school. itis 
now called the Luce dell’ Antichita, 
and serves for the instraction of 
young Italians in natural philoso- 
phy, &c. The professors are paid by 
Government, and, as I understand, 
do not receive fees from the students 
who are not able to give the. It 
contaius, Ist, a room, “with chemical 
apparatus. 2d, A library, of 12 000 
voluines, chiefly mn French and ita- 
lism. Lin the midst of the hbrary 
is the room called the School of his- 
tory and mythology ; a statue of 
Dante is at the farther end of this 
room, which contains also the busts 


of celebrated Italian authors. 3d, 


A school for the study of mechia- 
nicks. containing models of imecha- 
nical inventions. Phis room con- 
tains a nunber of very old p.intings 
—the earliest specimens of the art 
—hy Cimadue and others. Among 
those, gold-leaf blazes in the skies 
wit) imperishable splendour, to re- 
present the glories of the * far- 
darting Apollo.”? The paintings are 
much ‘injured by time, but enough 
is left to shew tueir striking resem- 
blance to those paintings, that yo 
may have seen from the East an 
—the same minuteness and labori- 
ous finishing, and the same want of 
spirit and grace. Ina part of this 
rooin (separated from the rest of the 
room by a temporary curtain) two 
young men were drawing from a 
large | painting, intended for the Du- 
omo at Leghorn : the subject of the 
painting was only finished in dead 
colouring. 4th, Phe President’s 
rooin, cuntainiag some paintings and 
books. Among these paintings are 
the present Grand Duke of fusca- 
nv, and some of his ancestors ; the 
unfo tunate Queen of Etruria, aad 
her little son, the King standing be- 
side hers a portrait of Galileo, and 
of a blacksmith monk, who holds in 
his hand, with great complacency, 
a key, which he has just made— 
5th, A school for musick and decla- 
mation. there are several rooms 
in this department; one fitted up 
like a little theatre; a school for 
counterpoint: a school for the vio- 
ling and another tor L know not 
what. with two old miserabie-look- 
ing harpsichords and an organ. In 
a room off the library is a tree of 
Italian sculptors, painters, archi- 
tects, engravers, and so forth. 

The two great theatres here, the 
Cocomero and the Pergola, are fill- 
ed with bad actors and indifferent 
singers ; they are really not worth 
writing about. 


14th January. 


I left Florence, at 12 o’ciock 
noon, on foot, to walk about five 
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miles into the country, in order to 
see a manufactory of ‘olive oil, esta- 
blished by the late Senator Venturi, 
near one of his country seats. 
day was delightfully mild, It had 
occurred to the senator, that what is 
called La Sansa, that is, the skin, 
pulp, and bruised stone of the olive 
that remain in the hair-cloth bags, 
after the commen mode of pressure 
and extraction, and which used to 
be burned as fuel, contained a con- 
siderable quantity of oil, that might 
be extracted by a more minute and 
careful process ; he. therefore, erect- 
ed a manufactory for this purpose, 
which has been copied by all the 
neighbouring gentry and nobility 
who have olive farms. It consists 
of a common vertical water-wheel, 
(such as one of our water-mill 
wheels.) acting upon a very sinple 
system of horizontal and vertical 
cog-wheels, which again act upon 
two perpendicular wooden cylin- 
ders, which are turned slowly round 
on their centres, each in the middle 
of a large circular vat. Uo theone 
of these cylinders, in the first vat, 
is closely joined a large mill-stone, 
in a vertical position ; to the othera 
kind of large iron rake, with the 
teeth upwards, stretching horizon- 
tally along the bottom of the second 
vat, from © one side to the other.— 
Into the first vat is thrown the sansa 
as it comes out of the hair-cloth 
bags of the common manufacturers, 
and cold water ts added to it.and itis 
mashed by the pressure and friction 
of the stone for a certain time. A 
sluice communicating with the se- 
coud vat is then opened, and the 
mash runs from the one into the 
other. [In the second vat more 
water 1s added to the mash, and it 
is for some time stirred about by the 
rake. ‘These vats are in the upper 
part of the building. After some 
time a sluice in the. second vat is 
opened, and the mash falls into the 
first of a series of five receptacles 
of stone. Here it is allowed to set- 
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tle for some time, and the water and 
oil are drained off into another im- 
mediately below, and, after another 
settling, to a third, and so on till it 
reaches the last, in the form of 
a thick, impure, oily substance.— 
Hence it is put into a boiler, and, 
after being boiled, is strained thro’ 
hair-cloth ‘bags, and, finally, put in- 
to filtering vessels, whence it | olen 
slowly in the form of a coarser sort 
of olive oil, fit for lamps and for 
other common uses. In this way 
there is a great quantity of oil saved 
which was formerly lost. In the 
common way, the olives are gather- 
ed, mashed, and pressed in hair- 
cloth bags, while, from time to time, 
boiling water is thrown npon the 
bags, to wash out the oil. ‘The first 
pressure, and the first settling in the 
tubs, produces the finest oil. ‘The 
subsequent pressures and settlings 
produce the inferiour qualities in 
gradation. The oil is skimmed off 
the surface of the water in the tubs. 
So much for the oil manufactories. 
I thought it worth particular notice, 
as it has not been described (at 
least so far as I know) by any tra- 
veller in Italy. 
* +. * * ¥ * * ¥ 

The Campanile, (or Belfry) just 
beside the Duomo of the famous 
Cathedral of Florence, designed by 
Brunelleschi, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is a curious square tower of 
considerable height, and rich work- 
manship. It is coated with marble 
and looks very like the work of one, 
of the inlaid boxes that you some- 
times see. By the by, talking of 
marble, a celebrated English travel- 
ler says, somewhere or “other, that 
the Ponte della ‘'rinita of Florence 
is built of marble. It is built of 
common stone, and has no marble 
about it, excepting the four statues 
at its extremities, and two or three 
pieces of marble, forming two cen- 
tral ornaments above the middle 
arch, and a small tablet or two at 
the ends. 
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19th February. 

Yesterday I visited the Medicean 
Chapel, remarkahle for the beauti- 
ful incrustation of pietra dura, with 
which its walls are decorated. Pi- 
lasters of Egyptian granite shoot up 
as high as the perpendicular walls 
reach : jasper, Sicilian agate, and 
the pietra dura, which is found in 
the neighbourhood of Volterra, and 
elsewhere : ; and, in short, a profu- 
sion of hard and beautiful stones, 
susceptible of a fine and brilliant 
polish, please the eyein the interiour 
of this building, and surprise us 

when we reflect upon the incredible 
labour necessary to cut and give 
lustre to these stones, and to form 
them into the elegant shapes in 
which they appear upon the walls. 
The coats of arms belonging to F.o- 
rence, and to other towns in ‘Tusca- 
ny, are intlaid upon the walls in 
agate, jasper, lapis lazali, coral, &c. 
&c. ina beautiful manner, and all i in 
their appropriate colours. ‘These 
are displayed regularly along the 
lower part of the walls, in odlong 
compartments, of about two feet hy 
eighteen inches. But, alas! alas! 
beoun under the golden auspices of 
the Medici, this chapel is unfinish- 
ed! ‘The encrustations are carried 
as high as the base of the dome, but 
all above is bare and rugged stones 
and lime, and forms a most disa- 
greeable contrast with the splendour 
and richness of the various coloured 
walls below. [I looked up to the 
dome, and asked the old Italian 
who shewed the chapel why it was 
not yet finished? Ah diamine! 
it will soon be finished according to 
that design which you see there,” 
pointing to a wooden model exhibit- 
ing a section of the chapel, painted 
as it is to be.) “but the Grand Duke 
is afraid that the weight of the pietra 
dura might destroy the dome, and 


occasion some serious accident, ancl 
ther fore itis to be painted,” The an- 
client design was, to cover the whole 
inside with pietra dura; but the 
Grand Duke has something else to 
think of, and cannot, or will not, 
finish the chapel as the Medici in- 
tended. Thus you see the saiva- 
tion of the dome, and of the skulls 
of the catholicks, serves as an apo- 
logy (and perhaps a good one; for 
discontinuing the iIncrustation§ of 
pietra dura, In the sacristy of 
this chapel are some of the celebra- 
ted works of Michael Angelo: of 
these scrilptu: ‘es I shall not speak 
particuiarly, being no connoisseur 
in that art. and of course not able 
to enter into all the merits of the 
celebrated artist’s design and exe- 
cution. ‘The groups are unfinished, 
some of the fic gures only beginning 
to assume the contours of the hu- 
man form, and to start into life. 
They are all marked with the 
shadowy tints of time, and some 
of them (such as the figure of Night) 
smoothed into a disa; vreeable greasy 
glitter of polish by handling, or 
other friction. I looked upon them 
with sentiments of great respect, 
although without that rapture which 
a iearned eye might have taught me 
to feel,and which so many ridiculous 
travellers pretend to feel, without 
knowing the true nature of the 
things about wnich they rave. Such 
a profound knowledge of the actual 
appearances of the human body in 
diiferent states of action and repose, 
and also so many other things are 
necessary to enable one to judge 
fairly and rationally of these sculp- 
tures, that it is mere folly and 
childishness to pretend to criticise 
them m: nutely without having well 
studied the art waich produced 
them. Indeed the same observa 


tion applies to all the fine arts, 
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FRAGMENTA. 


BEING THOUGHTS, OBSERVATIONS, REFLECTIONS, AND CRITICISMs, 
WITH ANECDOTES AND CHARACTERS ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


-- ————— 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, for May 1818. 


WOMEN. 
HE ladies were no great tavou- 
rites of the Greek comick poets 

—Will they pardon a translation of 
an extract froin a comedy of Eubu- 
lus, not very remarkable for its 
gallantry. 

May Jove confound me, if my mind 

Is prone to rail on women-kind, 

Supreme of good to mortals given, 

"The best, the fairest boon of heaven. 

If you Medea bring to view, 

Penelope was chaste and true; 

‘The virtues by Alcestis shewn, 
For Clytemnestra’s crimes atone ; 
Monstrous if Phzdyra’s vice appear, 

Vil bring her opposite don’t fear. — 

Bless me what ails my stupid head ? 

My good examples all are fled. 

Soon themes of panegyrick fail ; 

T've thousands, when I want to rail, 

It appears from Seneca, that the 
ancient Egyptains, in the dispuosi- 
tion which they allotted to the gen- 
ders of their nouns, paid a singular 
and delicate compliment to the fair 
sex. In the four elements, be- 
ginning with water; they appoint- 
ed the ocean, as a rough boisterous 
existence, to the male sex; but 
streams and fountains they left to 
the more gentle females. As to 
earth, they made rocks and stones 
male, but arable and meadow lands 
female. Air they divided thus: to 
the masculiue gender, rough winds 
and hurricanes of every kind ; to 
the female. the sky and the z: phyrs. 
Fire, when of a consuming nature, 
they made male, but artificial and 
harmless flames they consigned to 
the feminine class. “Not so the Ro- 
mans. ‘they made a most awk- 
ward, and, in some instances, pecu- 
liarly ridiculous, distribution of 
genders. Indeed, even the pocts 
of that celebrated nation seem to 
have been little disposed to shew 


any species of gallantry to her sex, 
an attachment to which, probably, 
caused the rise and existence of 
their art. 

The women of Plautus are almost 
uniformly bad. ‘Those in Terence 
are littie better; and the only one 
among them who had done a good 
action, begs pardon of her pikaed. 
as being convinced of her own cri- 
minality i in doing it. 


“ Mi Chreme, pecavi! Fateor Vincor.”* 
Terent. Heaut. 

Virgil, far from shewing the least 
respect to the female sex, has treat- 
ed them (even according to his 
pavegyrist Dryden) in an unjust 
unmanly style. He has falsitied 
both the era and the character of 
Dido, in order to render her odious 
and contemptible. He makes 
Queen Amata turbulent and tip- 
ling! and the Princess Lavinia un- 
dutiful and unbelieving. Dryden 
adds, * that she looks a little flick- 
Ing after ‘Turous.” — His goddesses 
are no better than his mortals: 
Juno is always 1m a passion; and 
surely (as Dryden observes) Venus 
is too impudently presuming in ex- 
pecting that her husband should 
make armour for his wife’s bastard. 

Camilla is the only female of 
whom the poet begins tu speak well, 
but soon dashes down her ¢haracter, 
by caliing her, © .spera and Hor- 





* It will hardly be believed, by the 
unclassical reader, that the fault for 
which the good lady begs pardon in 
these humbie strains, 


*“f was wrong, my Chremes! I own 
it; I am convinced of it ;”’ 


was neither more nor less, than the say- 
ing her child from being murdered, as 
wER husband and 17s father had ordered. 
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yenda Virgo ;” which, like Bojar- 
do’s * Catta, fiera, cruda, dispiet- 
tata,’ applied to Marfisa, conveys 
a meaning as distant from any 
thing ai miable as words can paint. 

As to Horice, it would puzzle 
any one to find one woman of cha- 
racter* spoken of in any part of his 
vems. His ladies are all Chloes, 
Tades, Lydias, and Cynaras: their 
characters appear to have been 
equally light, and most of them 
seem to have added the worship of 
Bacchus to that of Cupid. He 
treats them accordingly, and re- 
commends it to one of them to take 
care lest her Keeper, in a fit of jea- 
lousy, should spoil her fashionable 
cap. 

One tolerably modest woma», in- 
deed, Neobule, he seems to have 
known: but his idea of her delicacy 
does not prevent him from c yndol- 
ing with her én the severity of her 
uncle, sho will neither permit her 
to entertain a lover, nor to wash 
away her cares with rosy wine. 

Juvenal need not to be mention- 
ed: he avows himself scarcely to 
have even heard of a modest womau 
since the golden age. 

The prose writers of the Augus- 
tan era seem to have favoured “the 
sex no more than the poets; and 
Seneca’s account of the ladies of tis 
time is at least as bitter us the sixth 
satire of Juvenal. 

There was published at Leyden 
(about the year 1754) a Syriac 
translation, with a Latin version, 
of two epistles, said to be written 
by St. Clement of Rome, the dis- 
ciple of St. eter the Apostle, but 
inuch more probably the production 
of some bigotted monk of the early 
ages, than “of an almost immediate 





* The compliment paid to Livia, the 
wife of Augustus, excepied, whom he 
calls. 

** Unico, gaudens mulier marito :”? 
** The lady contented wth one husband.” 


successor of Jesus Christ. Asa 
specimen of his work, the following 
extract will probably be thou; cht 
sufficient. He speaks to his br ethren 
as to the proper conduct to be ob- 
served concerning women :—* Let 
us neither eat, aor drink, nor inha- 
bit, nor have any thing in common 
with them. If we are “benizhted at 
a distance from hor ne.and are invit- 
ed by any of our friends, let us, 
if possible, lodge with a single man. 
But at any rate, let us admit no wo- 
man into our company, but let man 
officiate only with man. — If it hap- 
poe that there are only women in 
the place, let us convene them 
together, and, after having address- 
ed to them an edifying discourses 
let us request the oldest and most 
reserved to give us a lodging where 
there is no woman. and after having 
brought us a lamp an other neces- 
saries, to leave us to ourselves.” 


Another recluse mysogynist, J. 
Raulin, a monk of Cluni, who died 
tin lol4, and who left behind him 
four voluinés of Sérmons, expresses 
himself thus, in his third discourse: 

— Si queeritur quare angelus muli- 
eribus et non viris arcanu'n resur- 
rectionis committit preedicandum. 
Potest dici hoc. duphici de causa 
factuin. Primo quia mulieres bonam 
habent linguam et vix sciuntretinere 
secreta sed ea cito revelant, Unde 
cum quereretur 2 quodam philoso- 
pho, quare linguam loquacem magis 
habent quain v irk Pre spondit, hoc, 
ideo esse quia hoino, ex limo factus 
est, inulier ex ossi, scilicet, ex costa 
Ade—Si quis autem commoverit 
saccum plenum ilimo non inde sona- 
bit si vero saccuin plenum ossibus 
tunc varium et grandem sonum 
emittet.” 


A third writer, who might have 
found better employment for his 
Inuse, attempts also to sneer at the 
fair-sex, for their exercise of the 
most pleasant of all talents, that of 
conversation. 
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Quem bene prospiciens generi, natura, loguaci 
~Cavit ut imberbis faemina querq: ue foret ! 

Nimirum linguan compescere nescia, radi 
Tlcesis possit feemina nulla genis. 


The task of translating these two 
sarcastical pieces of Letin, is too 
unpleasant to be attempted. The 
editor will not he concerned in dis- 
seminating illnatured reflections on 
a sex which may justiy expect 
to be honoured, and not vilified, by 
any male being, except by these sour 
recluses, who may plead ignorance 
in excuse for their folly. 

Antiguarians are by no means 
apt to pay great attention to the 
fair-sex; 


® Their Venus must be old, and want a nose.” 
Foote. 


And among those who have set 
themselves most warm!v against 
that elegant part of the creation, 
must be reckoned Antony a2 Wood, 
whose diary affords some instances 
of his dislike. so grotesque that they 
claim attention. 

Page 167. ‘* He’? (Sir Thomas 
Clayton) “and his family, most of 
them womankind (which before 
were looked upon, if resident in 
the college, a scandal and abomina- 
tion thereunto), being no sooner 
settled,’ &c. &c.—* The warden’s 

garden must be altered. new trees 
<reeY &c. &c.—all which though 
unnecessary, yet the poer college 
must pay for them; and ail this to 
please a woman ! 

P. 158. * Frivolous expenses to 
pleasure his proud lady.’ 

P. 173. * Yet the warden, by the 
motion of his lady, did put the col- 
lege to unnecessary charges, and 
very frivolous expenses. Among 
which were a very large looking- 
elass for her to see her ugly face 
and bod y to the middle, and "perhaps 
lower.” 

P. 257. “ Dr. Bathurst took his 
place of vice chancellor, a man of 
good parts, and able to do good 
things. but he has a wife that scorns 
thac he should be in print. A scorn- 
ful woman! Scorns that he was 
Dean of Wells No need of mar- 
rying such a woman, who is so con- 


ceited that she thinks herself fit 
to govern a college or a university.” 


P. 270. ** Charles Lord Herbert, 
eldest son of Henry, Marquis of 
Worcester, was matriculated as a 
member of Ch. Ch. A€tat 16 natus 
Lond. I set this down here, because 
the father and ancestors were all 
chatholicks ; but because the mo- 
ther 1s a presoyterian, a Capel, she 
(against her father’s will, as it is 
said) will have him bred a Protes- 


tant: so that by this change the 
catholicks will lose the considera- 
blest family in England, and the 


richest subject the king has.” 

fle learned Selden had left no 
good examples to antiquarians in 
the point of gallantry. 

“It is a reason,’? says he, “a 
man that will have a wife. should be 
at the charge of her trinkets, and 
pay all the scores she sets on him. 
He that wi/l keep a monkey, it is 
fit he should pay fur the classes he 
breaks ” 

The ladies can, if they please, 
retaliate severely on those who treat 
them not with that respect which 
they merit. A gentleman who had 
married a secon: q wife, indulged him- 
self in recurring too often, in con- 
versation. to the beauty and virtues 
of his first consort. He had. how- 
ever, barely discernment enough to 
discos er that the subject was not an 
agreeable one to his present lady. 
«Excuse me, mada,” said he, * [ 
cannot help expressing my regret 
for the dear deceased.’’—** Upon 
my honour,” said the lady, * I can 
most heartily affirm, that [ am as 
sincere a mourner for her as you 
can be.” 





7 One cannot help remarking here, 
that the violent dislike which old Antony 
a Wood had conceived to the idea of a 
lady’s doing any thing, whether good or 
bad, has drawn him into the absurdity 
of blaming the Marchioness of Worcester 
for an act which, at that very critical 
period (1677), was, most certainly, a 
service of consequence to the religion 
and constitution of her country. 
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VARIETIES. 
a 
From the European Magazine, for March 1313. In the Thuana, we read of a 
WHIMS. whimsical, passionate old Judge, 


4 MONG the most eccentrick 
J& whims of the last are, we may 
reckon that of one of Queen Ann- 
of Denmark’s maids of honour, 
which is recorded by the following 
patent, which passed the Great 
Seal in the fifteenth year of James 
the First, and is to be found in Ry- 
mer, *to allow to Marv Middle- 
more, one of the Mavdes of Honor 
to our deerest Consort, Queen 
Anne, and her deputies, power and 
authority to enter into the Abbies 
of Saint Albans, Glassenbury, Saint 
Edmundsbury, and Ramsay, and 
into all lands, houses, and places 
within a mile, belonging to. said 
Abbies 3°? there to dig, and search 
after treasure, supposed to be hid- 
denin such places. 

Nothing can ¢ ‘xceed the followers 
of cabalistical mysteries in point of 
fantastical conceits: the learned 
Godwin recounts some of them. 
“Abraham.” they say. * wept but 
little for Sarah, probably because 
she was old.’ a hey prove this by 
producing , the letter * Caph,” which 
being a remarkably smatl_ letter, 
and being made use of in the He- 
brew word which describes Abra- 
haim’s tears, evinces, they affirm, 
that his grief also was small. 

The cabalists have discovered 
likewise, that in the two Hebrew 
words signifying *“* man” and * wo- 
man” are contained two letters, 
which, together. form one of the 
names of God.” But if these let- 


ters be taken awav. there remain 
letters which signify “ fire 


“ Hence,” argue the cabalists, * we 
may find. that when man and wife 
avree to: vether, and live in union, 
God is with them: but when they 
separate themselves from God. fire 
attends their footseps.”” Such are 


the whimsical do gas of the Jewish 
Cabala. 


who was sent into Gascony, with 
very considerable powers, to exa- 
mine into many abuses which had 
crept into the administration of jus- 
tice in that part of France. Arriv- 
inz late at Port St. Mary, he ask- 
ed, “how near he was to the city 
of Agen ?’—They told ‘im, “ Two 
learnes’’—He then determined to 
proceed that same evening, although 
thev told him that the leagues were 
long. and the roads very bad. In 
consequence of his ohstinacy, the 
Judge was bemired. benighted, and 
aliuost shaken to pieces. He reach- 
ed Agen. however, by midnight, 
with tired horses and harassed spl- 
rits, and went to bed in a very ill 
humour. ‘The next morn he sum- 
moned the court of justice to meet; 
and after having opened his com- 
mission in due form, his first decree 
was, * That, for the future, the 
tar from Agen to Port St. Ma- 
ry should be reckoned sia leagues.”’ 
And this decree he ordered to be 
registered in the records of the pro- 
vince before he would proceed to 
any other business whatever. 

Sir Kenelm D zby. in a discourse 
delivered by him at Montpellier, 
on Sympathy (which. by the way, 
swarins with whimsical positrons), 
affirins. that the venison which is in 
July and August put into earthen 
pots, to last the whole year, is very 
dificult to be pres served during the 
space of those particular months 
which are called fence months, but 
that when that period is passed, 
nothing is so easy as to keep it gust- 
ful (as he words it) during the 
whole year after. ‘This the eccen- 
trick discourser reasons on, as a 
fact, and endeavours to find a cause 
for it from the sympathy between 
the potted meat and its friends and 
relations who are courting and ca- 
pering about in its native park. 


~ 
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“ T have read of a bird,” says Dr. 
Fuller, in his Worthies of England, 
“which hath a face like, and yet 
will prev wpon, a man, who coning 
to the water to drink, and finding 
there, by reflexion, that he had kil- 
led one like hitnself, pineth away 
by degrees, and never afterwards 
enjoyeth itself.” 

anintlipgene 
From the same, 


CHARLES THE FIRST. 


A paper among the Lansdowne 
MSs. in the Britis! Museum, re- 
cords the following curivus circumn- 
stance respecting the unfortunate 
Charles the First. and one of his 
favourite Courtiers, the youthful and 
accomplished Lord Faikland, who 
was slain ina skirmish in which he 
had rashly and unnecessarily en- 
gaged, the day before the first bat- 
tle of "New bury :— 

“ About this time, there befel the 
King an accident, which, though a 
trifle in itself, and that no weight is 
to be laid on any thing of that. na- 
ture; yet since the “best authors, 
both ancient and modern, have not 
thought it below the majesty of 
history to mention the like, it may 
he the mvure excusable to take no 
tice of. 

* ‘The King being at Oxford dur- 
ing the Civil Wars, went one day 
to see the publick Library, where 
he was shewn, among other books, 
-a Virgil, nobly printed and exqui- 
sitel y “bound. the Lord Falkland. 
to divert the King, would have his 
Majesty make a trial of his fortune 
by the Soertes Vigiliane, which 
every body knows was an usual 
kind of augury some ages past. 
Whereupon the Kins opening the 
book, the period which happened to 
come up was that part of Didos’ 
imprecation against Mneas. which 
Mr. Dryden translates thus — 


Yet let arace untam’d, and hauchty foes, 
His peaceful entrance with dire aris oppose ; 
Oppress’d with numbers in ch’ enequai field, 
His men discouraged and himself expeil’d, 





Let him for succour sue from place to place, 
Torn from his sujeci and his sons’ embrace. 
Frvst let him see his friends in battle slain, 
And ‘heir untimely fate lament iv vain ; 

Aud whon at length the erue! war shall Cva $e, 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace. 


But fall ant mely by some hostile hand, 
And lie unburi’d on the barren sand,’ 
yy i “dd B. iv. 1. 88, 


Nor let him then enjoy supreme command, 


“Itis said. King Ciirles seemed 
concerned at ths accident, and 
that the Lord Falkland ohserving 
it, would likewise try his own for. 
tune in the same manner, hopiag 
he might fall upon sone passage 
that could have no. relation to " 
case, and thereby divert the Kin,’ 
thoughts from any impression the 
other might have upon him, But 
the place that Fulkland stumbled 
upon, was yet more suited to his 
destiny than the other had been to 
the Kin.’s 3 beng the following ex- 
pressions of Evander upon the ¢ un- 
timely death of his son Va‘ias, as 
they are trauslated by the saine 
hand :— 

‘O Pallas! thou hast fail’d thy plighted word 
To fight with caution, not totempt the sword : 
1 warned tlice, but in vain; tor well Il knew 
What perils vonthial ardour would pursue, 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far ; 
Young as tou wert in daiugers—raw in war | 
O curst essay in arns,—disastrous doom— 


Prelude of bloudy ficids and fights to come, 
uae 


i | 


EXTRACTS FROM 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CURRAN, 
By Charles Phillips 

Alienated from the bustle of the 
bar, and having resigned the occu- 
pations of the bench, Mr. Curran’s 
mind beyan to prey upon itself, and 
the dejection, to which even his 
youth had been subject, grew with 
his years into confirmed hypochon- 
Iriasm. In the autumn of 1816, I 
accompauied him to Cheltenham, 
for the avowed purpose of consult- 
ing Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkener on 
the state of his health. Mr. Curran 
had the highest possible opinion of 
this gentleman’s professional abili- 
ties, “and indeed he could not have 
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recourse to any one who, both as a 
friend and a physician, was more 
competent to advise him. Sir Arthur 
prescribed for him a regimen to 
which I am afraid he did “not very 
strictly adhere. However, in the 
hospitable welcome of his home, 
“the mind diseased” found at 
least a temporary remedy. ‘The 
very appearance of friends who 
were deservedly most dear to him 
revived his spirits. I remember on 
the night of our arrival, the news of 
the victory at Algiers was just an- 
nounced at C heltenham—it was of 
course the universal topick of con- 
versation—Lady F. expatiating on 
the barbarities of the pirates with 
all the feeling natural to a good 
heart and refined intellect, appear- 
ed to regret that the fortifications 
had not been totally obliterated— 
“Ah! my dear Madam,’ ’ replied 
Curran, who had been travelling 
for two days and a night wit hou: 
intermission,—* ah ! my dear Ma- 
dam—they have had enough of it 
—sufficient unto the Dey has bee: 
the evil thereof.” 

I had introduced him to two very 
lovely and accomplished sisters, 
who have since gone to increase 
the treasures of the East.—After 
spending an evening in the enjoy- 
ment of conversation but rarely to 
be met with, he said to me —* I 
never saw such creatures—even to 
my old eyes, it is quite refreshing 
to see the sunshine of genius flying 
over their beautiful countenances.’ 

A few days after this, observing 
avery pompous and solemn block- 
head, who endeavoured, with a 
most ludicrous gravity, to conceal 
his insignificance, he suddenly stop- 
ped short—* Observe that fellow,” 
said he: © if you dined and break- 
fasted with him for an hundred 
years, you could not be itimate 
with him.--By heavens ! he wouldn’t 
even be seen to smile, lest the world 
should think he was teo familiar 
wih himself.” 


Though at the hazard of turning 
my volume into a jest-book I can- 
not refrain from giving a remark of 
his about this time, on an Irish gen- 
tleman, who certainly preserved 
most patriotically all the richness of 
his original pronunciation. He had 
visited Cheltenham, and during his 
stay there, acquired a most extraor- 
dinary habit of perpetually lolling 
his tongue out of his mouth! " « What 
can he mean by it r”? said somebody 
to Curran.—** Mean by it,” said 
Curran ; * why, he means, if he can, 
to catch the English accent.” 


—e 
From the European Magazine, 
SCANDAL. 


Though some (says Selden, re- 
fering to the state of Britain in 
1645 5) make slight of libels; yet 
you may see by them how the wind 
sits. As, take a straw, and throw 
it up in the air, and you shall see 
by that which way the wind is, 
which you shall not do by casting 
up a stone. 

More solid things do not shew 
the complexion of the times so well 
as ballads and lfibels. 


A blind man of Paris, retiring in ° 
the dusk to his hovel, after having 
spent the day in begging, with little 
success, was accosted by a person, 
who told him, that if he would go 
home with him, he should find his 
accountin it. ‘The blind man joy- 
fully consented to be conducted to 
his new friend’s house, and was 
thus addressed by him: ** lf am not 
rich, and yet wish to shew charity 
to the poor, which I have no other 
possibility of doing, unless by giv- 
ing them a parcel of tales and 
novels, which 1 compose to seil at 
a very moderate price, for their 
own benetit. Here, my friend, is 
a good parcel of them, which you 
shall dispose of at the rate of two- 
pence each, although they are in- 
trinsically worth thrice the money.’ 
The poor fellow, after loudly ex- 
pressing his gratitude, greped his 


~ 
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way home exulting, and sallied out 
early the next morning, to enjoy 
the profits of his benefactor’s pro- 
ductions. He cried his pamphlets 
by the title of a new novel, as he 
had been directed, and for some 
time had no custom 3 but one of his 
books having been purchased and 
examined, the rest met with a most 
rapid sale, and the blind maa re- 
turned homewards with his pockets 
well Jeaded. His pleasant ideas 
were, however, soon checked, by 
his finding himself in the custody of 
an officer of the police, who told 
him, that the book which he had 
sold was a most virulent and impu- 
dent satire against a person of rank. 
‘The poor - blind man protested his 
innocence, and told his tale, which, 
luckily tor him, was believed ; but 


he could give ho information which 


could lead to the contriver of this 
very ingenious and new way of 
spreading abroad scandal with im- 
punity. 


A lady well known in the litera- 
ry world, having asked the great 
Lord Lyttleton, * why he did not 
insert in his life of. Henry the 
Second the well-supported tradi- 
tion, which makes tha: prince the 
offspring of an amour between the 
Empress Viatilda and her competior 
Stephen ir?) was answered by the 
noble biographer, “that his work 
should never ‘ the vehicie of 
antiquated scandal against a lady 
of rank and character.” 


The above delicacy might have 
had weight enough with us, to have ® 
prevented our telling the following 
anecdote; but th. ‘inhuimanity of 
the lady, whose beauty and ingrati- 
tude it records, utterly destroys all 
her claim to furbearauce. 

The story of Livia Gonzaga is 
well known. Her exquisite and 
far-famed beauty tempted a corsair 
to fit out a Small squadron, and to 
Jand near her castle, in order to 
make himself master of so righ a 


prize. A domestick burst into her 
room, while the pirates were actual- 
ly scaling her walls, and snatchine 
her, naked as she was. from her bed, 
conveyed her on horseback out of the 
reach of the assailants : when they 
had gained a place of security, the 
lady’s high sense of modesty obliged 
her to cause her honest, althoush 
perhaps indelicate, preserver to be 
assassinated. ‘Thus much is always 
tola: but it is very little known, 
although certainly true, that during 
their flight from the castle, the fugi- 
tives fell j in with one of those roving 
parties of banditti which Italy in 
those days abounded with. This 
paragon ‘of beauty was detained a 
full week by the band of outlaws, 
before she had leave to pursue her 
journey, and to execute her plan of 
vengeance on her deliverer. Had 
she been honoured by a La Fon- 
taine for her historian, her adven- 
tures might, perhaps, have eclipsed 
those of “the Princess of Garbes! 
Possibly she might not be sorry to 
be nd ot one who had been a wit- 
ness to the hospitality of her late 
entertainers, 


The present age, far from encou- 
raging obsolete defamation, seems 
rater to indulge in the opposite 


extreme. Sir John Falstatt has 
found an Ingenious advocate to 


atlirm, that cowardice never formed 
a pat of his character. Richard 
the ihird, tyrant as he was, has 
not been without a friend, who has 
exhausted the powers of every en- 
gine, which wit and reading could 
supply, to set lis character “and his 
back straight; and volumes upon 
volumes are written, tu prove the 
luninaculate purity of wary Queen 
of Scouts. ‘Lu those who are well 
acquainted with the works of those 
autnors* whou lived near that untor- 
tunate Jady’s time, it must appear, 
that one half of them would have 





* Pierre de l’Esto.le, Gab. Naude» 
Brantome, and iis cominentator, ac. 
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laughed, and the other half have 
started, at the very name of such 
an apology. It may be well founded, 
nevertheless: but it is quite un- 
necessary that so great a route 
should be made “f about Sir Archy’s 
great grandmother ;” especially by 
Southern Britons, when her justifi- 
cation must include a stain on the 
memory of one whom Englishmen 
ought to value, and to cherish, as 
the protectress of their honour, the 
foundress of their commerce, and 
the supporter of their established 


religion ? If there be such a thing 
as national gratitude, it seems to 
be here cruelly violated ; and the 
maxim, ‘** Fiat Justitia, ruat Ce- 
lum,” will hardly afford a shield to 
the author, since the object is by no 
means of importance enough to 
come within the circle of its de- 
fence. ‘The lady herself, bred up 
in the gallant court of Catharine 
Medicis, must have smiled at some 
part of the argument brought for- 
ward on her behalf. 








POBIRY. 


Zo the Editor of Rvbinson’s Magazine. 


SIR, 

Should you view the enclosed verses with a fa- 
vourable eye, you will ublige a friend by assigning 
thein a place in your poet’s cormr., They were found 
among the papers of a friend, who has long since 
buried his sorrows and his cares in the silence of the 
tomb,-One, who through the whole period of his short 
but eventful life, had ample cause w exclaim with 


the Portuguese bard 

My cradle was the couch of care, 

And sorrew rock’d me in it, &e. 
The greatest. perhaps the only merit they possess, 
is, that they were written at that age when the feel- 
ings and passions burst from their chrysalis state, and 
expand with ali the fervent and glowing enthusiasm 
of youth.— With your perniusson I shall occasionally 


trouble you with further selections, and perhaps 
accompany them with a biographical sketch, of my 


late friend. 
EDWIN, 


THE LAMENT. 


Ye shepherds, who dweil on the hill, 

Ye nymphs, and ye swains of the grove, 
Let your lutes and your mus.ck be still, 
And list whilst I sing of my love : 

She is pure, as the dew drops of morn, 
That bright on the lily repose ; 

Her cheeks shame the biush ot the dawn, 
Her breath the perfume of the rose. 


She is beauteous,—but beauty’s a flow’r, 

In the morning fresh blooming and 
S#ys 

Which sports with the Zephyrs an hour, 
Then withers and falls to decay. 

She 1s fair as the white blossom’d thorn, 
More gentle, more soft thanthe doves: 

Ah no!—I must wander forlorn, 
For cold is the breast of my love 


I loved her, too fondly I lov’d, 
I fancied her all that’s divine, 

I trusted, and faithless she prov’d, 
Believed, and am left to repine. 

She vow’d that her love was sincere, 
That to me every feeling was giv’n ; 
The confession but made her more dear, 
I thought her an Angel from Heav’n. 


Ah! who that thus heard her declare, 
Could have doubted her fervour and 
truth, 
But alas! she is faithless as fair, 
And false as the day-dream of youth. 
A shepherd stole into my bower, 
And bore off my sweet eglantine ; 
Too late wilt thou prove, beauteoiis 
flower, 
That his love is less fervent than mine. 
ee 
Extracts from “ Recotitections of Cur 
RAN,” by Charles Phillips. 
TO SLEEP. 


O Sterp, awhile thy power suspending, 
Weigh not yet my eyclid down, 

For Mem’ry, see ! with eve attending, 
Claims a momcvnt for her own: 

I know her by her robe of mourning, 
I know her by her taded light, 

When faithful with the gloom returning, 
She comes to bid a sad good-night. 


OQ! let me hear, with bosom swelling, 
While she sigi.s o’er time that’s past 

O! let me weep, while she ts telling 
Of jovs that pine, and pangs that last 
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And now, O Sleep, while grief is stream- 
ing, 
Let thy baim sweet peace rgstore ; 
While tearful Hope through tears is 
beaming, 
Soothe to rest that wakes no more. 
ae 
From the same. 
LINES 
WRITTEN IMPROMTU ON THE MARBLE PILLAR 
AT BOULOGNE, AFTER NAPOLEUN’S FALL. 
Wuen Ambition attains its desire, 
How Fortune must sinile at the joke ! 
You rose in a piliar of firc— 
You sunk in a pillar of smoke. 


8 eI 


From the Same. 
THE GREEN SPO'r CHAT BLOOMS ON THE 
DESERT OF LIFE. 


O’er the desert of life where you vainly 
pursu’d 
Those phantoms of hope which their 
promise disown, 
Have you e’er met some spirit divinely 
endu’d, 
That so kindly could say, You don’t 
suffer alone ? 
And however your fate may have smil’d 
or have trown’d, 
Will she deign still to share as the 
friend and the wife ? 
Then make her the pulse of your heart, 
for vou ’ve found 
The green spot that blooms o’er the 
desert of life. 


Noes she love to recal the past moments 
so dear, 
When the sweet pledge of faith was 
confidingly giv’n, 
When the lip spoke in voice of affection 
sincere, 
And the vow was exchang’d and re- 
corded in heav’n ? 
Does she wish to rebind what already 
was bound, 
And draw closer the claim of the 
friend and the wife ? 
Then mark, &c. 
tila 
from the Ladies’ Monthly Museum, for June, 1818, 


STANZAS. 
Lany! if e’er the gloomy lot 
To die in youth’s bright morn be mine, 
Oh! may thine eye ne’er view the spot 
Whulst my dull life and breath deciine ; 
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Nor thou there bend thy weeping head 
Above my parting, dying bed ; 

Or strive to stay my fleeting breath 
When sinking in the gasp of death. 


For though it well might soothe the 
power 
Which mark’d me in my early birth, 
To pass with thee that trying hour— 
The last which IT should see on earth-- 
To spend life’s morn with thee so dear ; 
To love thee with a heart sincere ; 
And then, when love and hope were past, 
‘To breathe in thy dear arms my last. 


I would not that thy tender heart 

Which threaVning tongues could ne’er 
appai, 

Should, drooping, feel affliction’s smart 
Sor one who lov’d thee most of all, 

And cherish’d oft the hope that thou 

Would clicer his path of life below, 

And sweetly shed o’er all his days 

Affection’s pure and cloudless rays. 


And heed not thou my early grave, 
Though blooming there the living 
green, 
Above my lowly bed would wave 
As though in life T ne’er had been; 
And if the breeze that pisses by 
F’cr breathe a sadly sorrowing sigh, 
And whisper to thine heart sincere 
Of all I was whilst with thee here. 


Oh! heed it not :—my spirit still 

Would fondly hover round thy head, 
Protect thee from impending ill, 

And o'er thy breast composure spread, 
Till time. with smiling glance,should see 
Thy sp rit from its bondage free. 

We then, to realms of endless day— 
To part no more—would wing our way. 


Doncaster, April 8th, 1818. 


i — 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT, 
I see thy little winged soul 

Mount thro’ the bosom of the air; 
I see it reach yon heav’nly goal, 

And seek a blissful mansion there. 


O take it, Father, to thy breast, 
Tis harmless as the gentle dove, 
Fair as yon orbs in »ple dour drest, 

And pure as everlasting loye. 








